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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS ON PRESENTING MEDALS. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held on the 23rd May, 1842, 
the President presented the Gold Medals, awarded repectively 
to the Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson, Professor of Biblical 
Literature at New York, and Capt. James Ross, R.N., in 
the following words : — 

" Mr. Everett, — It is with peculiar satisfaction that I perform on 
this occasion the most grateful of the duties imposed on the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. I see before me the honoured repre- 
sentative of a nation bound to our own by all the dearest ties of kindred, 
of name, of language, of commercial pursuits, of a love of daring adven- 
ture, above all, by an attachment to a constitutional form of Govern- 
ment, and to real genuine liberty. And this representative is kind 
enough to present himself in this assembly to show his regard for 
science, in receiving for his countryman, the Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson, 
Professor of Biblical Literature at New York, the gold medal recently 
awarded to that gentleman by the Council of this Society, for the rich 
treasure of geographical knowledge contained in his work entitled 
' Biblical Researches in Palestine, in Mount Sinai, and in Arabia 
Petrsea.' Dr. Robinson tells us that for many years previous to this 
journey it had been the object of his ardent wishes, and had entered 
into all his plans of life ; and it is plain that he brought to his task a 
mind richly stored with all the materials for travelling with profit. 
Leaving Trieste in the winter of ISSl, Dr. Robinson proceeded hastily 
through the Ionian Islands to Greece, and thence to Egypt, where he 
was joined by Dr. Eh Smith, his former pupil, long a resident in the 
East, not only in Syria and Palestine, but also in Armenia, Persia, and 
Egypt, and already famihar with the inhabitants and their language, to 
the advantage of whose society and assistance Dr. Robinson is on all 
occasions happy to bear the fullest testimony, * whose long and pecuhar 
acquaintance with the language, and whose tact in conversing with and 
managing the Arabs, he never could too highly appreciate.' Dr. 
Robinson pictures to us most graphically the aspect of the Desert 
between Egypt and the western head of the Red Sea, the peculiarities 
of that spot, the various valleys and mountains between Suez and Mount 
Sinai, and the large plain now first noticed in front of Mount Horeb. He 
thence proceeds to the eastern head of the Red Sea, where Eziongeber 
and Eilah have given place to the puny fortress of Akabah : from which 
he follows the long and in great part new route across the great desert 
El Tih, on the elevated watershed between the Mediterranean and the 
valley or basin of El Ghor ; and to him we first owe the identification of 
the sites of Eboda, Elusa, and Beersheba, on the road from Egypt to 
Hebron and Jerusalem. Of such identifications of ancient sites, now for 
the first time explored, there are at least 120 throughout the volumes. 

" Dr. Robinson's description of Jerusalem and its valleys, its ancient 
remains, its reservoirs, ports, and aqueducts, in the city and throughout 
its environs, occupying a large portion of a N. and E. ridge, situated 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, is, beyond all comparison, 
the best we have ; and it would be difficult to name any book on any 
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subject in which the author has more steadily kept iu view the real im- 
portance and sterling value of truth : no preconceived notions, no fan- 
ciful theories seem to have led him astray from the path of personal and 
unbiassed investigation : a warm and sincere belief in the main objects 
of the history which he illustrates is in no instance warped, or preju- 
diced, or affected, in the one direction or the other, by monkish traditions 
or incredulous scoffings ; and we rise from the perusal of the book with 
a conviction that the Christian world is at length in possession of a 
work, under the guidance of which (however some may differ from a 
few of its conclusions on points of minor topographical importance) 
they may make large and satisfactory advances towards an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of the Scriptures. This remark is espe- 
cially applicable to Dr. Robinson's survey of the towns and villages in 
the immediate vicinity of the Holy City, few of which had been visited 
or identified by any preceding traveller. 

" Dr. Robinson's first visit to the Dead Sea, at Ain Jedi, or Engaddi, 
almost due W. of Kurnul, is particularly interesting. This fountain 
appears to be the main source of sweet water on the western side. The 
first view of the sea above this point was from the summit of a perpen- 
dicular cliff 1500 feet above its waters. It has the appearance of a 
long estuary with many shoals and islands ; but this optical illusion, 
which has deceived many travellers, is occasioned by so many spots of 
calm smooth water, around which the rest of the sea is covered with a 
ripple. The rock by which they descended to the water's edge is de- 
scribed as a compact reddish or rose-coloured limestone, smooth as glass, 
but with an irregular surface. Dr. Robinson estimates the Dead Sea 
as between 38 and 40 geographical miles long by 9 in breadth (Josephus 
had given to it 72 in length and 18 in breadth). From Ain Jedi Dr. 
Robinson coasted the western shores of the Dead Sea, by proceeding 
along the heights to the mouth of the Jordan ; and describes very 
minutely the double and triple ranges of banks which enclose the waters 
of this celebrated stream. On a subsequent journey he explores the 
southern shore of that sea, a large portion of the El Ghor, the Wadis 
El Jeib and Arabah, the former of which he describes as a deep torrent 
valley worn by water along the wide plain of the latter ; and he fixes 
on grounds only short of positive certainty the important site of Kadesh 
Barnea at Ain El Weibeh, over against Edom and Mount Hor. 

" As far as Dr. Robinson's travels extended in this region (and they 
comprehended Wadi Musa, or Petra, on the western flanks of Edom, 
from which spot he was unfortunately prevented by the violence of the 
native Arabs froin penetrating farther south), the result of his observa- 
tions is most satisfactory, in proving the non-existence of a supposed 
continuous valley descending from the Dead to the Red Sea ; and that 
the former sea is the centre of a long basin called El Ghor, reaching in 
its fullest sense from its commencement at the sources of the Jordan in 
Mount Hermon, to its termination at a ridge of elevated land some- 
where south of the Southern Wadi Ghurundel, about three-quarters or 
four-fifths of the way from the Dead to the Red Sea, and which acts as 
a watershed between the two seas. 

" It is also clear, from the authorities quoted by Dr. Robinson, that 
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in ancient times no allusion is made to this supposed Valley of Arabah 
in a regular slope from one sea to the other j and that the term which 
frequently occurs in the Scriptures is applied to the plains and deserts 
in the regions more or less adjoining to the Asphaltite Lake. 

" North of Jerusalem, Dr. Robinson visited and described with the 
same care Shiloh and Mount Gerizim, with the valley and environs of 
Naplous or Neapolis, the Sychar of the Samarians, the city, valley, and 
fountain of Jezreel, the plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, 
Tiberias and its lake, Bethsaida, the ancient Julias, on the eastern slopes 
of the upper valley of the Jordan, Safed, Tyre, Sidon, and Beiruth. 

" Indebted as we are for the number of places which Dr. Robinson by 
his zeal and industry has identified with ancient sites, we owe him 
almost an equal measure of thanks for those which he has stripped of 
designations erroneously attributed to them : the detection of an error 
is as useful as the establishment of a truth ; and in this respect his 
remarks on Ramleh and Eleutheropolis, for fulness of detail and pre- 
cision of argument, are models of topographical criticism. 

" One of the greatest proofs of the value of Dr. Robinson's researches 
must not be overlooked. In visiting Berlin on his way home, the in- 
formation he had collected attracted the attention, and engaged the 
assistance, of a learned individual, whose name can never be mentioned 
here without respect, Dr. Carl Ritter, of whose advice and unwearied 
kindness Dr. Robinson speaks in the highest terms ; and he adds that 
the many months of cherished intercourse to which Ritter's friendship 
admitted him will ever remain amongst the brightest recollections of his 
life. In all great undertakings much of the success, even of the most 
successful, depends on the co-operation of others ; and the measure of a 
man's success and merit may often be appreciated by the readiness with 
which such co-operation has been tendered, and by the liberality with 
which it is acknowledged. With this feeling. Dr. Robinson will thank 
us for adding to the names of his friends Smith and Ritter, that also of 
Mr. H. Kiepert, of Berlin, a young scholar, he says, of great talents 
and promise, who, under his inspection, constructed the very beautiful 
and detailed maps which accompany his work, and who has attached 
in the appendix to the third volume a very learned memoir, treating 
of the elements on which is based each of the maps, viz. of Mount 
Sinai, Arabia Petrsea, Jerusalem and its environs, Palestine south and 
north of Jenisalem, the environs of the Lake of Tiberias, those of 
Beiruth and Mount Lebanon respectively. This memoir is a model for 
all similar works. 

" Mr. Everett, — I ought, perhaps, to apologise for so long detaining 
you on this subject, but we are too happy to see you amongst us not to 
be tempted to dwell on the occasion which has brought you ; and I have 
only farther to request that you will be kind enough to convey to your 
learned countryman our best wishes for his health and prosperity, and 
that he may live to fulfil the great object which he says he has still in 
view, namely, the adaptation of all the materials collected by himself 
and by Dr. Eli Smith into one systematic work on the physical and his- 
torical geography of the Holy Land. 

'' In placing in your hand the patron's medal, awarded by the Council 
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of the Royal Geographical Society to the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of New 
York, for his valuable services in the promotion of geographical re- 
search, I beg leave to add the expression of our warmest thanks to 
yourself individually for the honour you have conferred upon the Society 
by your presence on this occasion." 

To which Mr. Everett replied, — 

" Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I perform a very agreeable duty 
in appearing as the representative of my learned and ingenious country- 
man, Dr. Robinson, to receive this beautiful medal which the Royal 
Geographical Society has been pleased to award him for his late valuable 
work. I beg leave, on his behalf, to make to you. Sir, and to the 
Council of the Society, those grateful acknowledgments which are due 
for this distinguished honour, and for the emphatic and discriminating 
commendation which you have bestowed on the ' Biblical Researches.' 
The favourable opinion of the Royal Geographical Society, expressed in 
this public and authentic manner, will give the character of a standard 
work to a production which had already been received with no ordinary 
degree of public favour. I am sure that my learned countryman will 
feel himself encouraged and stimulated by the Society's flattering notice 
to the still more zealous pursuit of the studies and researches of which 
he has already reaped so brilliant a reward. 

" Permit me to say. Sir, as the official representative of the United 
States of America in this country, that the circumstance which has pro- 
cured me the honour of your kind invitation this day is of the most 
gratifying character. It affords me high satisfaction that a countryman 
of mine should have produced a work deemed worthy of these testi- 
monials of approbation, in reference to a land which more than any 
other on the surface of the globe concentrates the affections of the 
Christian, that is, the civilised portion of mankind : a land which, to 
the interest of a long series of the most extraordinary incidents and re- 
volutions going back to the dawn of human history, unites that higher 
and more sacred interest which belongs to it as the theatre of eyeiits, 
compared with which the vicissitudes of human things sink into insig- 
nificance. 

" Allow me. Sir, in conclusion, to observe that this act of the Royal 
Geographical Society will be viewed with pleasure by my countrymen 
at large. They will consider it as a proof that our two countries, 
though politically distinct, are regarded by this most respectable asso- 
ciation as members of one community of letters ; and that you are dis- 
posed to cherish and strengthen those good feelings which ought to 
prevail— and, I trust, ever will prevail — between two nations of 
common language and kindred blood. This disposition, let me say. 
Sir, is cordially reciprocated by the men of science and literature in 
America ; and on their behalf, as well as that of the individual imme- 
diately concerned, I again repeat my thanks for the honour done him by 
the Society, and the eminently kind and courteous manner in which 
you have been pleased, Mr. President, to carry their purpose into effect. 
i shall lose no time in conveying their medal to Dr. Robinson ; and I 
am sure that I have but imperfectly anticipated the grateful sentiments 
with which its reception will be acknowledged by him." 
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The President then, addressing Mr. Ross, said : — 

" Mr. Ross, — The first occasion, on which I had the satisfaction from 
this chair to present the royal premium awarded by the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society, was on the return of Captain James C. Ross's 
gallant tincle. Sir John Ross, from his ever-memorable North Polar Ex- 
pedition ; during which, by his own energies aided by the vigorous and 
able individuals under him, and unsupported by the protection of a 
pennant, he had been able to execute most of the purposes for which he 
was sent out ; and during four polar winters to maintain in health and 
discipline a body of British sailors exposed to the severest privations, and 
under difficulties till then unexampled. In the course of that expedition 
Captain James Ross, of whom you, his honoured father, are, by a happy 
and affectionate inversion of the order of nature, now his representative, 
had the good fortune to ascertain as correctly as could be expected the 
true magnetic pole of the northern hemisphere, and to plant the British 
standard on the frozen ground which covered it. 

" Captain Ross had, previously to hisjoining this expedition to Boothia 
Felix, borne his part in the First Polar Expedition, under his uncle. Sir 
John Ross, to Baffin's Bay ; he had also accompanied Sir E. Parry on 
his Three Polar Expeditions; namely, those which terminated at 
Melville Island, at the Hecla and Fury Straits, and in the attempt to 
reach with boats the North Pole. 

" In 1840 the same officer, with whose name, as also with those of 
Franklin, Parry, and Back, Polar Discoveries had now become almost 
identified, was selected to the command of an Expedition consisting of 
Her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror (the latter under the command 
of Captain Crozier), for the purpose of exploring the regions, whether of 
land or sea, around the Antarctic Pole, and at the same time to conduct 
a series of magnetic observations, so as to determine the isodynamic 
oval, and the point exactly between the two foci of greater magnetic 
intensity. 

" Captain Ross entered the Antarctic Circle on the 1st of January, 1841. 
After a few days' delay he succeeded in passing through the pack ice, from 
lat. 66° 45' S. and long. 174° 16' E., to lat. 70° 41' S. ,and long. 172° 
36'. On the 12th of January he landed on a small island, wholly com- 
posed of igneous rocks, in lat. 71° 56' S. and long. 171° T E., at the foot 
of a range of lofty mountain-peaks from 9000 to 1 2,000 feet in height, 
covered with eternal snow ; the glaciers, that descended from near the 
mountain summits, projecting many miles into the ocean, and presenting 
a perpendicular face of lofty cliffs. 

" On the 23rd of January the Expedition reached the latitude of 
74°15'S., the highest southern latitude ever till then attained. Still far- 
ther to the south they again landed on an island, as before wholly com- 
posed of igneous rocks, in lat. 76° 8' and long. 168° 12'. And on the 
28th a mountain, 12,400 feet above the level of the sea, was seen emitting 
flame and smoke in splendid profusion. It is in lat. 77° 32' and long. 
167° E. This was called Mount Erebus, and an extinct volcano to the 
east, less elevated, received the name of Mount Terror. The greatest 
geographical discovery of modern times was thus made within one 
short month, amid regions of perpetual ice. 
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" The long range of high lands seen to be stretching from lat. 70° 41', 
long. 172° 36', to lat. 78° and long. 191° 23', was called Victoria Land. 
The highest latitude reached by the Expedition was 78° 4'. 

" We have thus the satisfaction to know that our intrepid countryman 
has approached the South Pole more nearly, by some hundreds of miles, 
than any of his predecessors in these diificult and dangerous enter- 
prises. And from the multitude of magnetic observations made in both 
the ships, and in so many different directions from the pole, they have 
been able to determine its position with nearly as much accuracy as if 
they had reached the spot itself It is with unmixed satisfaction also 
that I have further to state that this arduous service has been accom- 
plished without the occurrence of any casualty, calamity, or disease of 
any kindj and when Captain Ross wrote from Van Diemen's Land, on 
the 7th of April, 1841, there was not a single individual in either of the 
ships on the sick list. 

" The discovery of a new Continent in these inhospitable seas cannot, I 
presume, be productive of much advantage in extending our commerce, 
or in enlarguig the sphere of civilization ; but it has enlarged the bounda- 
ries of science, it has already contributed to a more accurate delineation 
of the surface of our globe ; it offers new data for the geographer and the 
geologist to investigate the causes, which are constantly in action, for 
elevating the depths of the sea and for depressing mountain-ranges; 
and it has secured to the name of Ross a distinguished place amongst 
the most successful votaries of science, and the brightest ornaments of 
the British Navy." 

Mr. Ross, on behalf of Captain J. C. Ross, expressed in warm 
and appropriate terms his grateful acknowledgment of the 
honour conferred upon his son; and, on his own account, the 
gratification which he felt at having been selected to receive for 
his son so flattering a testimony to his deserts. 



